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FAITH. 

' I "HE object of these pages is to enquire as to the meaning 
-*- of faith. They will be concerned, not merely with re- 
ligious faith, but with faith in general. I will endeavor first 
to fix loosely and within limits the sense of the term, and will 
go on next to state and to explain a narrower view which has 
much to recommend it. I shall have, however, to point out, 
thirdly, that this view is not in accordance with all the facts. 
Unless, that is, we take it as a definition more or less arbitrary, 
it requires modification. From this I shall proceed to adduce 
by way of illustration a number of instances, and will finally 
ask how philosophy and faith are connected. I may, however, 
add that for myself the enquiry as to the meaning of our term 
possesses no great importance. As long, that is, as some definite 
sense is attached to the word, I do not for myself much care how 
it is defined. 

I. It is obvious that faith is in some way opposed to knowledge 
proper, but it is obvious also that faith implies some kind of 
believing and knowing. If you descend, that is, below a certain 
intellectual level, the word faith becomes inapplicable. It is 
therefore not knowledge but knowledge of a certain kind which 
is excluded by faith, or which, to speak more accurately, falls 
outside of that which constitutes faith's essence. Mere feeling 
(I do not ask here if this is to be called knowledge) is certainly 
not faith. I do not deny that a man may have faith in that 
which he feels, but in any case his faith must go beyond mere 
feeling. And the same thing must be said once more of sensible 
perception. You cannot have faith in what you see, so long as 
you have nothing but seeing. And again everything that can 
be called intellectual perception must, as such, be external to 
faith. The mere apprehension of a principle or of a logical 
sequence is certainly not that which, taken by itself, we should 
call faith. And we may go on generally in the same sense to 
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exclude all knowledge so far as that is grounded in ideas or is 
verified in facts. 

On the one side, the object of faith must be ideal. To believe 
in a person, for instance, is, however vaguely, to believe some- 
thing about him. In order to have faith I must, that is, entertain 
an idea. On the other side, not every such entertainment is 
faith. For faith is limited to that ideal region where, apart 
from faith, doubt is possible. Its positive essence lies in the 
overcoming or prevention of doubt, actual or possible, as to an 
idea. And the doubt further, as we have seen, must be excluded 
in a way which cannot in the ordinary sense be called logical. 
The non-logical overcoming from within of doubt as to an idea, 
or the similar prevention of such doubt, appears, so far as we 
have seen, to be the general essence of faith. 

II. I will now proceed to state a meaning in which faith may 
be more narrowly understood. We have here a view which, 
except as an arbitrary definition, will not cover all the facts, 
but which nevertheless is instructive and in great part tenable. 
There are two questions which are naturally asked as to the 
nature of faith. How in particular is faith able to prevent or 
to overcome doubt, and what is the result of faith's presence? I 
have spoken of these two questions as two, because in the end, 
as I think, they must be divided. But for the view which I am 
about to state briefly, no such division exists. 

Faith according to this view will exist so far as an idea is a 
principle of action, whether theoretical or practical. 1 The doubt 
is not first removed or prevented before we act, but by and in the 
process of our acting. And our state in thus acting remains 
faith so long as and so far as the idea is not verified. Thus in 
theory an attempt to reconstruct the world ideally might, and, 
we may even add, must begin in faith, but the process ceases 
to depend on faith so far as it visibly succeeds. And, if our 
theory ever became intelligible throughout, faith would have 

'The distinction between theory and practice has been discussed by me else- 
where. The reader is not to identify the view given in the text with what is called 
Pragmatism. Pragmatism, as I understand it, is merely a one-sided perversion 
of the more complete view. Its essence consists in the attempt to subordinate 
every aspect of mind to what it calls practice, the meaning of practice not having 
been first ascertained. 
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ceased wholly to exist in it, since no further doubt as to that 
theory's beginning or end would be possible. On the other hand, 
apart from such complete verification, faith must always remain, 
since your doubt, actual or possible, is removed only because, 
and so far as, you resolve to act in a certain manner. What 
overcomes your doubt, therefore, is in the end action and not 
vision. And on the practical side the same account holds good. 
For practical success tends to banish doubt as to those ideas 
on which we act, and therefore, so far as it goes, tends to remove 
the condition of faith. But because neither in theory nor in 
practice is a complete success attainable throughout and in detail, 
we are left, so far as this aspect goes, still dependent on faith. 

Even on this view, the reader will have noticed, faith is 
not essentially practical, if, that is, practice is taken in its more 
ordinary sense. On the other hand, all faith both in its origin 
and its result will (upon this view) be active. Doubt, that is, 
will be overcome always by that which I may be said to do, 
to do, if not in practice, at least theoretically. My contempla- 
tion even may be called active, and must everywhere, so far 
as doubt is removed by action, imply faith. But this view, 
however much truth it contains, cannot in my opinion be de- 
fended. It does not throughout answer to the facts. Even in 
the widest sense of practice I cannot find that faith is always 
practical in its origin or even always in its issue. 

(a) The origin of faith, it seems to me clear, may be what we 
call emotional, or, even perhaps apart from emotion, faith can 
arise through what may be termed a non-active suggestion. The 
reason why I have come to believe in an idea must in some 
cases be said to be aesthetic, or in others again sympathetic 
and social; or it may be found in the magnetic force of a com- 
manding personality. To maintain that in every one of such 
cases I believe because of something that I do, and that faith 
arises through action, would surely be contrary to fact. And the 
objection that in such cases there is no possibility of doubt, and 
that there is therefore no faith, seems once more untenable. To 
me it seems clear that I may believe in ideas the opposite of 
which I am able to conceive, and that my possible doubt is 
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overcome by an influence which is not properly intellectual, and 
yet which certainly does not consist in action. And I do not 
see how to deny that such a process is faith. If and so far as 
I go on to act, the action, I agree, will and must affect the source 
from which it arises. But we have here a subsequent reaction, 
and to conclude from this to the nature of the first origin seems 
illogical. 

(b) Hence, even in the widest sense of the term, the origin of 
faith is certainly not in all cases practical. And it may be 
doubted whether even the result can in all cases be called action. 
I may believe that to-night it will rain because some one in 
whose opinion I trust tells me so. And this belief may, so far 
as I see, in no way influence what I call my conduct. And to 
urge that under other conditions that influence would be there, 
and that therefore it is there, to myself seems not permissible. 
Hence neither in its origin nor even in its issue can all faith be 
called practical, if at least the term practical is to keep its 
ordinary meaning. 

And even if we extend that meaning so as to embrace every 
kind of mental action, a difficulty may still remain. If I believe 
upon faith that to-night it will rain, my conduct, we saw, may 
remain uninfluenced. A difference of some kind will, however, 
have been made in what in the widest sense I may call my 
mental furniture. And, since I always in some way am acting 
theoretically, the difference made by any belief, however seem- 
ingly irrelevant, in my mental furniture, must affect every sub- 
sequent theoretical action, and therefore may be said to consist 
in activity. So far as I really and actually believe that to-night 
it will rain, so far any judgment of mine with regard to anything 
in the universe will be affected, and the result of my faith will 
thus be action. To this extreme contention I may naturally 
object that, whether I believe that it will or will not rain, may 
make apparently no visible difference. Still I may be asked, 
in reply, why and how the idea of rain is kept before me at all 
unless it is connected with some subsequent mental action? We 
should thus be brought to the question, whether, and if so in what 
sense, I have faith so long as I do not exercise it, and so long as 
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there is no actual idea before my mind. I do not wish to discuss 
this here, but must insist on the conclusion that the first origin of 
my belief must in some cases be passive. Again, as to the result, 
it is questionable how far in some cases we can speak of any 
actual result at all. We may infer a result on general grounds 
but there may be nothing that we can verify in detail. And, 
further, an action resulting from faith need not be practical. 
We must therefore conclude that certainly faith does not in all 
cases arise from action, and that, whether it issues necessarily 
in act, even a theoretical act, seems highly doubtful. 

If we pass from faith in general to religious faith, this conclusion 
must be altered. Religious faith consists, I should say, in the 
identification of my will with a certain object. It essentially 
is practical and must necessarily be exercised in conduct. I do 
not contend that in its origin all religious faith must be practical. 
On the contrary, it may be generated, I believe, in a variety of 
manners. But, except so far as the accepted idea is carried out 
practically, the belief (we should perhaps most of us agree) is 
not properly religious. And of course the practical exercise of 
a belief must react on its origin. But, unless we wish to lay 
down a definition which is more or less arbitrary, I do not see 
that we are justified in arguing from the nature of religious 
faith to that of faith in general. For reasons that have been 
given I could not agree that everywhere faith involves the identi- 
fication of my will with an idea. 

III. It may perhaps help the reader to judge as to the truth 
of the doctrine laid down above, if I go on to offer some applica- 
tions in detail. And a certain amount of repetition may perhaps 
be excused. It is not, for instance, faith where I draw deductions 
from a principle accepted on faith. So far as the sequence is 
visible, faith so far is absent. Further, an unverifiable assump- 
tion as to detail — an assumption made because a principle de- 
mands it — seems hardly to be faith, unless so far as the principle 
itself is taken on faith. Wherever a principle is seen and grasped 
apart from faith, my confident acting on this principle should 
not be called faith. And from the other side, where through 
weakness of will I fail to act on my knowledge, we must not 
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everywhere identify this defect with want of faith. In the first 
place, the knowledge itself may or may not rest on faith, and 
again, the knowledge itself may still be faith even if it apparently 
is followed by no action. It is only, we saw, in the case of 
religious faith that this must be denied. The apparent fact of 
my failure to act upon knowledge will always, I presume, create 
difficulty, since the detail in each instance may vary and is hard 
to observe correctly. In some cases my failure may have its 
origin in doubt, in doubt, that is, not with regard to the principle 
but as to the detail of its application here and now. And, so 
far as the right ideas would be secured and the contrary ideas 
banished by knowledge or faith, my want of action may be 
attributed to a defect in faith or knowledge. But there are 
other cases where such an account of the matter seems not to 
answer to the facts. To pass to another point, when we hear 
that "The infant, who has found the way to the mother's breast 
for food, and to her side for warmth, has made progress in the 
power of faith," 1 we are at once struck by the inappropriateness 
of the phrase. The action in such a case need not arise from 
any kind of belief and idea. And in the second place, where 
there is an idea from which the action proceeds, the conditions 
may exclude the possibility of faith. Where an idea, suggested 
by perception or otherwise, cannot be doubted, faith is obviously 
inapplicable. Faith, in the proper sense, cannot begin until the 
child is capable of entertaining a contrary idea. 

At the risk of wearying the reader I will add some further 
illustration. When serving on a jury a man may come to a 
decision in various ways.' If he accepts and rejects testimony, 
and in the end judges according to probability and by what he 
knows of the world, the process so far is not faith. If he is 
influenced by another man simply because he infers that the 
other man knows better, faith once more is absent. If he is 
influenced by the other man otherwise, let us say morally and 
emotionally, and in consequence follows the other man with 
belief, this is certainly faith. But we cannot call the same thing 
faith where, and so far as, the belief is absent. The influence 
of another person on my conduct tends, we may say, normally 
1 Bain, Emotions, Ed. Ill, p. 506. 
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to influence my belief, but this consequence may be absent, and, 
if so, we cannot speak of faith proper. Finally, if our juryman 
cannot decide rationally, and if he says, "Since I must decide in 
some way, I will take the plaintiff as being in the right," that again 
certainly is not faith. The man's doubt here is not overcome, 
nor is there any principle, rational or otherwise, which he accepts 
as the ground of his particular decision. 

IV. I will end by asking whether and, if so, in what sense 
faith is implied in philosophy. The question how far in philos- 
ophy we can be said to go to work with our whole nature, and 
not merely with our intellect, need not here be discussed. But, 
to pass this by, philosophy, I should say, in a sense must depend 
upon faith. For we do not rest simply on a datum, on a given 
fact or a given axiom. On the contrary, we may be said to 
depend on a principle of action. We seek, that is, a certain 
kind of satisfaction, and we proceed accordingly. In and for 
philosophy (I do not ask if this holds also in the separate sciences) 
truth in the end is true because I have a certain want and because 
I act in a certain manner. The criterion may be said in the last 
resort to involve my act and choice. And thus in the end truth 
is not true because it is simply seen or follows logically from 
what is seen. Further, philosophy in my judgment cannot verify 
its principle in detail and throughout. If it could do this, faith 
would be removed, and, so far as it does this, faith ceases. But, 
so far as philosophy is condemned to act on an unverified prin- 
ciple, it continues to rest upon faith. 

You may indeed object that here there can be no faith since 
here doubts are impossible, but this objection, I think, will hardly 
stand. The doubts may be said to be impossible only because 
of our principle of action. And, if it were not for our faith, 
we have perhaps a right to say that the other ideas, now meaning- 
less, might at least in some irrational sense be entertained. But 
how we are to decide on this point, and whether we are to assert 
or to deny that philosophy in the end rests on faith, is to my 

mind of no consequence. 

F. H. Bradley. 

Merton College, 
Oxford. 



